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Manning, based on his experience of 1845, an ^ °f Mrs. Langloh Parker at 
the present time. As to the origin of morality, the only difference be- 
tween Mr. Lang and his critic is, that he sees natural affection as well as 
the interest of the strongest as a formative cause of the morality. The 
question is, whether man first conceived of an immoral medicine-man, and 
later on purified the conception, or whether he first imagined a good, kind 
Maker, and then degraded the idea. He asks for a case in which we 
know that a dirty old medicine-man was elevated into a " kind supreme 
being, guardian of tribal morality." 

In a rejoinder, Mr. Hartland pointed out that Mr. Lang's qualified de- 
fence is a variation from the unconditional statements of his book ; one of 
his chief complaints against Mr. Lang's method is, that he has dwelt on one 
set of beliefs, turning away from another set as mere myths. As to the 
accounts of Mr. Manning and of Mrs. Langloh Parker, the coincidences 
are just sufficient to furnish further ground for inquiry. Mr. Hartland 
does not deny the existence of kinship affection in Australian morality ; 
but the main purpose of the mysteries is to promote discipline, and to 
preserve the social organization. 

In reviewing this controversy, the grand lesson to be drawn is that 
differences of interpretation of savage intelligence arise from the imperfec- 
tion of record. Give us a complete and unadorned account of Australian 
mysteries, such as perhaps can still be procured by supplying investigators 
who will undergo initiation, with all the indecencies, savageries, and 
cruelties, with the sacred legends and songs as well as the rites in detail ; 
then we shall see just what degree of analogy to the higher faiths these 
present. It is all a question of money ; the students could be procured. 
But unluckily this generation still finds it easier to speculate on imperfect 
accounts, than to make even a small outlay for the purpose of learning the 
unadorned truth. As to recent observations, the imperfection of the 
methods still employed has been the subject of observation in this Journal ; 
pieced-out notes go a very little way toward elucidation. 

In the work here under examination, it was the opinion of Mr. Lang, 
that animism, so far from offering an explanation of the phenomena of 
religion, comes in later on, as a force calculated to deform and degrade 
the purity of the original intuitions. A basis for this position will be found 
in the " Introduction to the History of Religion," by F. B. Jevons, who 
holds that inchoate monotheism is the earlier stage, which is back of the 
ritual of polytheistic gods (p. 391). This proposition is a deduction from 
the totem theory, in which it is assumed that a single tribe has properly 
only a single divine object of worship. To the mind of the writer of this 
notice, such doctrine is an unfounded assumption. 

W. W. Newell. 

The High History of the Holy Grail. (The Temple Classics.) 
Translated from the French by Sebastian Evans. London : J. M. 
Dent & Co. 1898. 2 vols. pp. 305, 298. 

These little volumes, very charming in appearance, present an English 
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translation of an old French prose romance, edited by C. Potvin in 1866. 
This story Mr. Evans has turned into very agreeable English, of somewhat 
archaic phraseology ; for the manner in which the translator has executed 
his undertaking, only praise can be offered. 

As to the contents of the French tale, less unqualified approval can be 
pronounced. The narrative belongs to the most extravagant type of the 
abundantly marvellous fictions concerning the history of the Holy Grail. 
In a series of articles contained in this Journal, it has been shown that the 
oldest work connected with this cycle, the celebrated poem of Crestien of 
Troyes, knows nothing of the Grail as a vessel of the sacrament, but only 
of a mysterious dish which plays quite an accidental part in the action. 
By subsequent misunderstanding; according to the view taken in the 
papers mentioned, was developed the variety of later fictions, answering to 
modern religious novels, in which the Holy Grail played so prominent a 
part. In these stories the incidents of the French poet continued to fur- 
nish suggestions, which were so altered and elaborated as to result in 
completely opposite situations. In the end, the achievement of the Grail 
was assigned to a chaste knight, a type of Christ according to the mediaeval 
conception, named Galahad. The present romance is closely connected 
with the tale relating to the latter ; the hero is represented as celibate and 
religious, but is still named Perceval. The corruption of this appellation 
into Pellesvaus has furnished a convenient distinctive title for the romance. 
(For abstract, see vol. x. pp. 309-311.) The tale has interest for the 
scholar, as throwing light on the evolution of the romances dealing with 
Galahad; how much literary value attaches to it may be questioned. 
Entirely without sequence or psychologic worth, it consists of a string of 
wild and impossible adventures ; in the presence of more reasonable con- 
temporary stories having some relation to human life, it may be thought 
that the composition is to be allowed only archaeologic merit. 

The translator has added an epilogue, in which he comments on the 
date of record, which he sets as between 12 14 and 1225. This is likely; 
but when Mr. Evans proceeds to qualify the romance as the " first and 
most authentic " version of the legend, he makes a claim which will scarce 
receive the indorsement of any scholar familiar with the cycle. On the 
contrary, the romance bears on every page the characteristics of the thir- 
teenth century, in sharp distinction from the simpler and more poetic style 
of the twelfth. A well-known mention of the chronicler Helinandus refers 
to a history of the Holy Graal ; Mr. Evans well shows that the chronicler 
did not write in 1204, but as late as 1227, at which time, according to 
Vincent of Beauvais, Guarin, who is said to have been intimate with 
Helinandus, became bishop of Senlis. But Mr. Evans is in error in sup- 
posing that the notice of the chronicle of necessity refers to the romance 
now in question. On the contrary, as Mr. Nutt has indicated, the refer- 
ence seems to be to quite another work, the so-called Grand St. Graal. 

The name of the author of this romance is not mentioned. The false 
prologue to Crestien's Perceval speaks of a certain Master Blihis as an 
authority on the story of the Grail ; this notice leads Mr. Evans to assume 
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the possible authorship of this (presumedly mythical) Blihis, and the sug- 
gestion is accepted by the printer, who informs us on the inside of the 
cover, in a pretty design figuring a tombstone, that the aforesaid Master 
Blihis floruit circa 1200-1250. Suppose this to be the case, it is plain the 
production could not present the original type of the history, and antedate 
a poem composed at least a generation earlier. 

The reader, however, may be left to decide on the literary merits of the 
French romance; to Mr. Evans is due thanks for having put a curious 
novel, so to speak, of the thirteenth century within the reach of the Eng- 
lish-speaking public. 

W. W. Newell. 

Bird Gods. By Charles de Kay. With an accompaniment of decora- 
tions by George Wharton Edwards. New York : A. S. Barnes & Co. 
(n. d.) Pp. xix, 249. 

Mr. de Kay very justly remarks that in the study of man's groping to- 
ward religious belief, the influence of birds and beasts has been (until 
lately) neglected, whereas in the daily life of savages these were and are 
objects as important as the phenomena of light and air. He therefore 
undertakes to call attention to remains in the early lore of Europe of a 
very extensive connection of birds with gods, pointing to a worship of the 
bird as representative of the deity. He follows in mythology, epic poetry, 
and legends the traces of certain birds, selecting the dove, woodpecker, 
cuckoo, peacock, owl, swan, and eagle, and undertakes to show how their 
peculiarities and habits, observed with keenness, have laid the foundation 
for elements of various religions and mythologies, and supplied the skele- 
ton of plots on which have been built numerous myths and tragedies. He 
points out that modern historical science supposes rather mixture of con- 
quering races with their predecessors than eradication, and thinks that old 
beliefs reveal the influence of non-Aryan peoples. When the origin of a 
divinity or of one aspect of a divinity, depended on original bird nature, 
in the natural course of things the animal became humanized, and in the 
end the bird remained only as a symbol of which the meaning was forgot- 
ten. Recognition of the honor once assigned to birds, he suggests, may 
have some tendency to shame modern descendants of the worshippers into 
taking some pains to prevent the extinction of bird life. 

The method of conception of the author may be illustrated by examples. 
Aphrodite is drawn by doves, because in the spring that bird shines in his 
finest feather, and is especially ardent in love-making. Herodotus relates 
the account of the prophetesses at Dodona, that the oracle was established 
at the command of a black dove, which settled in an oak-tree ; the grove 
at Dodona may have been presumed to have been a shrine of the Pelas- 
gians, sacred to divinities ruder than Zeus and his daughter. In the Greek 
dove-name oinas is to be found the source of the name JEneas, who is to 
be regarded as the dove god humanized. The capture of Venus by Vul- 
can in a golden net is the survival of a bird-characteristic. The prophetic 
quality of the woodpecker is explained by his habit of drumming on a dead 



